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unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. Though in
the sculptures of the age of Asoka, an interest in portraiture,
at least in that which represents national characteristics, begins
to appear, the naturalism, somewhat refined in the delineation
of woman, tends to become rococo in style. But it is a sheer
mistake to suppose that idolatry was introduced into India by
the Greeks and that it was rarely practised until the beginning
of the Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly
common in the Maurya period and doubtless at a much earlier
date (vide V. A. Smith, 'History of Fine Art in India and
Ceylon' p. 79 n).

So, turning to the other side of the question as to the
influence which India had upon Western cults and beliefs we
experience the same difficulty. The worship that substituted
idols for ideal-forms, we have to trace back to the end of the
Vedic period. It is not however a mark of early Brahminism,
nor is it a pronounced feature of the age of Buddhism,
But in Buddha's time or soon after, flourished the worship
of images and with it the respect for relics. The latter feature
of the new religion, made necessary the shrines to keep the
holy objects, sacred museums, which soon became the formal
stupas. Fully developed, they became the great religious
buildings sanctified by Buddhism with their idol-service, pros-
trations, repititions of prayers etc. From this source, may have
been derived later on, many of the details of the Roman Catho-
lic worship, which appear to have been taken from Buddhism,
the rosary, originally a mark of the Sivaite. [It is interesting,
as showing incidentally, the close connection between Bud-
dhism and Saivism in other than philosophical aspects. The
first Indian grotto-temple mentioned by foreigners in the
3rd century B. C. was one which contained a statue of Siva
(vide Weber, Indische Skizzen, P. 86, n.) ] By what is to say
the least an extraordinary coincidence, each of these churches
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